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Politics and the Writer 

I n South America, it's almost inevitable 
that novelists get involved in politics 
or regularly comment on political 
issues. In this country, it’s closer to laugh- 
able. Wien Norman Mailer ran for mayor 
of New York and Gore Vidal for Congress, 
they' were treated as celebrities rather than 
serious candidates. 

Even tlie tradition of major American 
novelists going out among real people and 
committing journalism has fallen way out 
of favor since the days of Steinbeck and 
Hemingway. Rut Gabriel Garcia Marquezs 
latest book. News of a Kidnapping, was 
just such a piece of reportage, while Carlos 
Puentes Is a frequent commentator on the 
troubles in Mexico. 

This world was on display earlier this 
month at the huge "Conference on the 
Americas” put on in Washington, D.C by 
tlie Organization of American States to 
mark its 50th anniversary. Most of the 
events focused on politics and economics, 
with panels on such issues a9 ‘Human 
Rights in a Democratic Era" and ‘Cher- 
coming Poverty.” 

But there was also a pond made up of 
sw Nobd laureates, including West Indian 
poet Derek Walcott, Mexican chemist 
Mario Molina and the United States’* Jody 
Williams, winner of tlie Nobd Peace Prize 
last year for the campaign to ban bud 
mines. A couple of hours earlier, Puentes 
delivered one of the keynote addresses, 
saying, among other things, tliat he had no 
fear of the mod virulent present-day form 
of VS. imperialism— the cultural variety. 
“Who's afraid of Mickey' Mouse?" the nov- 
elist asked. 

Afterward, a flock of reporters sought 
him out for comment on the geopolitical 
Issues of tlie day. When it was my turn, l 
told him that U.S. waiters avoided politics as 
if it were a virus that could make tliem sick. 

“No, it’s when the writer starts avoiding 
things like politics that lie gets sick, 
because then he's living in a vacuum," 
Fuentes responded. For a Latin American 
writer, he added, it would mean abandon- 
ing his historic responsibilities. "The Unit 
ed States and Western Europe have devel- 
oped civil societies throughout the 
centuries that respond to issues, that tala? 
positions, start de-bates, publicize prob- 
lems. Whereas in Latin America, if the 
writer does not speak, sometimes nobody 
speaks." 

Look at the December massacre of 45 
Indians, many of them women and chil- 
dren, by a paramilitary group in the isolat- 
ed Mexican state of Chiapas. "It’s a tiny vil- 
lage. Why should tin's become an 
international event? In a real measure, 
because so tinny writers have spoken 
about it. Even today, the Chiapas massacre 
is an example of how the voice of informa- 
tion is essential in societies that still lack 
the proper institutions. We're creating 
them in Mexico, but there are still rem- 
nants of the old authoritarianism. Chiapas 
is a case of rapacious landowners, allied to 
the {ruling political party! PR I, exploiting 
agrarian labor and perpetuating massacres. 
So this is where the writer intervenes to 
say, as Emile Zola did a hundred years ago, 
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race use." 

On the Nobd pond, Walcott proved 
much more hesitant than Puentes. Since he 
was the sole writer on the panel, the mod- 
erator asked him early on to define the 
word ''democracy.” 

Tm very afraid of big abstract nouns," 
the poet responded. "I can't explain them, 
and don’t think I have tlie authority to 
define them." Any attempt, he added, 
would be "sloganeering or diches, and I 
don't want to do that." 

In his other comments, he touched upon 
important ideas, taking issue for instance 
with Fuentes's dismissal of Mickey Mouse. 
"He comes from a very big country . . . It’s 
very liard to conquer Mexico culturally. 
That's not true of the Caribbean." 

The Caribbean, in fact, is wdl on the 
way to becoming an economic colony of 
the States. The beaches used to belong to 
the people, Walcott noted; now they- 're 
often fenced off for luxury hotels for 
tourists. Tills is all being done in the name 
of economic progress, he added, and if you 
tried to fight it you were accused of con- 
demning the i danders to poverty. 

The format of the panel wouldn't permit 
these ideas to be treated in depth, however. 
“The idea these days is, ‘Hurry up and get 
to the point,' " Walcott noted to me later. 

“It even affects oral and written syntax. 

You can’t have too many parentheses in a 
conversation. Henry James would have tak- 
en a long time to answer those q»iestious," 

As for writers making snap declarations, 
whether political, social or artistic, "I don't 
think they’re good at that. I don’t think 
they should be good at it. The process of 
examinition that goes into creating any- 
thing— especially fiction or poetry'— is 
obviously much more complicated. If any- 
one asks you to summarize it, you have a 
great fear of being glib or pompous. That's 
my fear, at least." 

Yet while his own work is not consid- 
ered especially political, he does share 
Fuentes’s notion about a social role for 
writers. “I think it relates to the experi- 
ence of poverty. This is a very well-off 
country, whereas the immediacy of pover- 
ty in places like Mexico and the 
Caribbean nukes you aware, as it makes 
me aware daily, of the deprivation that 
does happen with people. And that the 
writer's responsibility lies with these peo- 
ple, not with the well-off in cities where 
tilings work and there is a comfortable 
rhythm to life." 

Bear's Dinosaurs 

Greg Bear is an award winning science 
fiction writer, prolific enough to 1 unpub- 
lished two new books last month. At a time 
when even very good sf writers are taring 
some trouble making headway, last year 
was his best ever. 

Nevertheless, Bear said, "If I were 20 
years old. I'd be fighting to get into motion 
pictures. That's where the smart mouey 
would go— writing screenplay’s. I’d be hor- 
ribly frustrated, driven crazy, never get 
anything produced, and make 10 times 
more money than I’m making now," 

But would he be .is happy? 

“No. but I'd be rich. And in tlie '80s mid 
'90s, that’s far more important than being 
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Greg Bear, winner of two Hugo and three 
Nebula Awards 

tappy-" 

The more interesting of the new books, 
to my mind, is Dinosaur Summer, Bear's 
first explicitly juvenile work. 

“It’s not explicitly juvenile," the author 
said. “It’s just got a young character. Other- 
wise it’s a completely adult novel. We cate- 
gorize far too much." 

And so it went for the next liour. Bear 
disagreed with almost everything I said, and 
rice versa. Dinosaur Summer, lor instance, 
is most definitely a juvenile novel — lire 
altenute-wTjrkls story, narrated by lSyvar- 
old Peter, of the efforts of a amis troupe to 
return some rfcil-life dinosaurs tack to their 
natural habitat in South America. 

Tire illustrations, by Tony DiTt-dizzi. are 
extremely good. Doing an illustrated book 
was, ill fact, part of Bear's motivation. 
Another part was the desire to pay homage 
to his own childhood. “Basically, this goes 
bade to where I started in science fiction, 
with the Ray Harryhausen movies." 

In fact, he made the special effects wiz- 
ard behind such classics as “It Caine From 
Beneath the Sea" and "Twenty Million 
Miles to Earth" a character in the story. 
Harryhausen approved. In what must be 
one of tlie few cases when; a character in 
tlie novel has also provided a blurb, lie calls 
Dinosaur Summer “a vicarious and won- 
derful adventure." 

Dinosaurs are of course standard fodder 
for children's novels, and adults' too. Think 
of Michael Crichton’s Jurassic Park, a 
book that Bear dislikes. In fact, he seems 
to dislike everything by Crichton. 

“In every single Crichton novel you find 
out that authority figures have badly 
designed something and screwed up horri- 
bly, and by' third act everything goes back 
to the way it was. It’s fake science fiction. 
Science fiction is about change. In this 
book, it's about growing up, fatiiers and 
sons, and the redemption of adventure." 

Bear is an enthusiast for science fiction, 
which is only' natural for a science fiction 
writer. Whereas it seems to an outsider 
like me that a sort of Gresham’s law oper- 
ates in the field, with the popularity of the 
bad writers driving out tlie good, Bear sees 
more sinister forces at work. 

“Look how populir science fiction 
movies are," he says. 'But if sf has won 
the wit, it’s lost the battle. And New 
York." — III; shorthand for the publishing 
world — “is guaranteeing that this will 
continue. They actively do not support 
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and do not like the fact that science fic 
tioo is popular. They don’t believe it's had 
this major influence. They can’t see it. So 
writers everywhere believe that you have 
to write like Henry Janies to be a good 
writer." 

Or like Eolith Wharton. ‘I saw Scorsese's 
version of The Age of innocence . I thought 
this was a wowierful movie, it’s brilliant . 
and it’s as alien to me as Dune w ould be 
There was nothing in that film I could 
attach to. None of these characters l«d any 
relevance to my life. But Tm being told, and 
the film is saying, that this is sacred text." 

All this is arguable, but for a moment let 
Bear continue to criticize those who “come j 
along and S3y that what I’m writing is 
(jrmkj because it has spaceships and talks 
about the future. I’ve never had in my 
entire career a book reviewed outside of 
the science fiction ghetto in the New York 
pipers, or in Los Angeles." 

His homctowTi of Seattle is worse. 

"Here, even with Microsoft and Boeing, 
the paper has a book section where the 
book oil it or stands up and says. 'I’ve never 
liked science fiction.' But 70 percent of 
the people who work on the upper levels 
of Microsoft are science fiction readers" 

According to whom? 

“Me. Tvc met them." 

Maybe science fiction Isn’t as important, 
isn't as influential, as Bear thinks. 

“You don't believe that. Go down to Toys 
R Us. The stuff I imagined when I was a 
kid in tlie '50s, the things I wanted to play 
with, is on the racks now: Starship Troop- 
ers toys. Star Wars, Star Trek, Conan. John 
Carter of Mars, Tamil. ‘ 

Or look at Isaac Asimov's Foundation 
series, which was influential in a different 
way. Bear's other new book is Foundation 
and Chaos, the second in a new series (the 
first was written by Gregory Benfonl) set 
in the Foumlalion universe. 

This ‘sharecropping* on worlds created 
by others, I suggested, was part of thr rea- i 
son even the best science fiction writers, 
like Bear and Benford, get less respect 
than they deserve. You don’t find Norman 
Mailer doing sequels to Gore Vidal books. 

"I didn't have as much freedom as in one 
of my own books, because I’m writing in 
someone rise's universe," Btar admitted. 

"But this is the universe, the one that went 
on to become the standard science fiction 
world that we see in motion pictures. If 
you watch “Star Wars’, then go back and 
read the original Foundation trilogy, you 
realize what George Lucas was reading 
when he was a kid." 

Asimov was an odd duck, a genius who 
wrote voluminously partly because he nev j 
er did anything else. He didn't drive, and 
hated to leave New York Gty. I le seems 311 
odd sort to write a series that ranges 
across intcrgaLKtic space. But then the 
books, as Bear points out. are true to his _ 

personality. "It was the first drawing room 
galactic empire novel. Everything hap- 
pened between two or three people in $ 

small rooms, but the scope covered the 2 

entire galaxy." r 

At the end of our chat, exhausted, 1 told ✓ 
Bear he was one of the most opinionated c. 

writers I'd ever met. ~ 

“That’s good. If you don’t have opinions 
nowadays, you're not going to survive." ■ 4 



